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THE PICTURE::^ 



This generous donation of Mr. West is plseed in a building erected for 
the purpose by the Mavassbs of the PunmrLTJuriA Hospital ; the phn of 
the room in which it is contained having been furnished by Mr. West 



RULES, 

MifpUd by the Jlbmagen rdative to the view of West's Painting. 

I.-»The hours of e:diibition shall be from nine o'clock in the morning 
until sunset of every day, except Sabbath, on which day the doors will be 
closed. 

ll.-*Vintors can only enter or depart from the building through the door 
en Spruce Street 
IIL-*llie price of admissioa for each person shall be tweaty-fifve centSL 
IV^^AU smoking of tobacco within the walls is forbidden. 
V^ — tfo other painting or picture shall be placed for exhibition in the 
room. 
4| VI.— No person can be permitted to use pen, pendl, or other implement, 

^ for the purpose of making any sketch, copy, or resemblance of the pnnting. 

Vll/— It IS expected that no visitor will attempt to pass within the banift 

or ratling. 

GjT.For the convenience of those who may wish to see the picture olten 

I and at their leisure, and during the hours of exhibition, Life Tickets (not 

j; transferable) are to be had of the door-ke^er «t the room, at ten dollars 

each. 
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A 



CHRIST HEALING THE SICK. 



''And the blind and the lame came to him in the temple : and he healed 
them. 

" And when the Chief Priests and Scribes saw the wonderful things that 
he did, and the children crying in the temple, and saying, Hosanna to the 
Son of David ; they were sore displeased.'* 

Mjltt. chap. xd. v. 14, 15. 

"WE have attentirely studied the TraMjtguraJtion by the 
celebrated Raphael, and it has filled us with awe and as- 
tonishment : We have stood speeehless before tiie Cartoons^ 
lest we should interrupt the miraculous acts performing on 
the canvass, and have laid down our respectful fingers on the 
places where the wonder-working hand of the painter had 
dwelt, feeling, at the same time, a certain pride at having ar- 
rived, seemingly, in contact with the first artist in the world. 
The Raising of La%arus we have most sincerely admired at 
the Palais Royal, and are happy to know that it is now in the 
possession of one of the first patrons of the art, and in Lon- 
don. The celebrated Communion of S%. Jerom by DominU 
chtno, the famous picture of D. da Volterra^ the Crucifixion by 
JV*. Poussin^ all these constellations of the firmament of the 
graphic Muse, as well as the Miracles of Christy with whieh 
the forcible pencil otJovenet has surrounded the altar of St. 
Martin in the Fields, at Paris, are still fresh in our reeoUee- 
tion ; and yet, when entering the flHA Room of the BeUA H^ 
jMBttCBtlm, we cast our eyes upon Mr. West's Plctare-^^-sud- 
denly, and as if by magic, all these chef-#<BUvres of the art 
ebb and crowd back in the tide of our memory, but soon flow 
and vanish away. This is a bold assertion, y^twe are confi- 
dent that our particular! sing the performajiee will prevent any 
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one eyineing ug guilty of blind enthusiasm or ill-grounded! 
partiality. 

Before we enter into the particulars, let us observe, gene- 
rally, that, on an area of about one hundred and sixty square 
feet, the eye meets between fifty and sixty figures, all finished 
after living models, and that this picture possesses that uncom- 
mon felicity of subject which must be pleasing to all Chris'^ 
tians, whatever may be the difference of their worship. There 
is not a sect that does not admit that we are all sinners, all 
liable to bodily infirmities, and feeble creatures ; and as here 
the invention points out so general and so indisputable a truth, 
every one is called to admire the manner in which it has been ^ 

substantiated by the fertile and powerful conception of the 
Artist. 

The design is grand and worthy of the sublimity of the sub- 
ject. Boldly conceived and appropriate in all its parts, it ap- ^ 
pears strictly conformable to the invariable rules of Epic com- 
position, which the greatest painters have received from the 
most celebrated poets. Jesus of Nazareth, the Saviour of 
mankind, who whilst on earth went about doing good, is re- 
presented in this Painting as exerting miraculous power in 
healing the sick ; on his face, the mildness of a man of the ten- 
derest feelings is blended with the majesty of a messenger from 
God. His attitude is easy and dignified ; the drapery elegant ! 
and noble; ample without incumbrance ; folded with simpli- 
city and taste, and according with the old and generally 
adopted costume of red and blue. The head, hands, and feet, 
are most beautifully wrought, very gracefully disposed, and 
the whole figure follows the line of beauty without affectatioki 
or constraint. 

Christ is surrounded by several groups, composed partly of 
his Disciples and Apostles ; partly of the afflicted and languid, 
brought to him as the Fountain of life ; and of the Pharisees 
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and Priests, wlio view the Messiah with involuntary wonder 
and mortal jealousy. These groups are disposed with great 
judgment, and afibrd to each other a jiroper help in the gene- 
ral system of light and shade in the whole piece. They undu- 
late before the eyes, like distant hills in the glow of a summer 
evening, and the pleasing vapour which circulates around 
them produces the most correct aerial perspective. 

In the group of the Apostles, which serves as a back ground 
to the principal figure, and is made up with uncommon dis- 
cernment, John, on the rigjit band of his master, Peter, Mat- 
thew, and several others on the left, are most conspicuous. 
The beloved disciplie is represented here young, amiable, and 
pensive, as we constantly find him in religious compositions. 
Peter reminds us, perhaps, too much, of the Cartoon, ^^The 
Death of Ananias ;" but he is the Apostle whom we know^ 
whose features are familiar to us, and who, most probably, 
was anciently imitated by Italian painters and sculptors, from 
statues of Jove himself, as if they could not exemplify the po- 
tent and infallible head of their church in a better manner 
than by identifying him with his fabulous type in the Capito- 
lian temple, the ^'father of gods and men, whose nod was 
fate." Matthew, who relates the fact, was called from his 
toU-desk soon after a circumstance similar to this, and is tbere- 
fbre a fit witness to the miraculous transaction, in which he 
seems to take a peculiar interest. 

On the right of Christ are several persons bringing objects 
of pity and commiseration to Hih, who was, of all the sons 
of men, the most compassionate : a most beautiful woman, in 
a dark garment, holds a sickly infant ; behind her a distressed 
mother brings forward, with natural eagerness, a rickety 
child ; and, between her and Jesus, we remark, as a promi- 
nent feature in this group, a very handsome young woman, 
who seems to have lost her sight by a dreadful disorder jin 
her brain. The white band, and the hand of the sympa- 
thising old man, which bind and hold her beautiful head, tell 
at once her situation^ and work impressively on the mind of 



the spectators, who wish that an object so pleasing, so en- 
chanting to the sight, may not be longer deprived of that 
blessing. This group is baeked by that of the high-priest and 
Pharisees, whose countenances, by their variety and aptness^ 
are in a most classical style. A figure in the right corner, 
pointing at our Saviour, and glancing on him a look full of 
malice, has been mistaken for the traitor Judas ; but the pain- 
ter had too correct a conception of his subject, to bring for^ 
ward sueh-u^ideous character. Fear and cowardice are fit 
companions for conscious guilt, and Mr. West has most ap- 
propriately placed Iscariot in the back ground, lurking behind 
the two Apostles who are beyond the blind man, and darting, 
slyly, through the crowd, a glance full of malignity, perfidy, 
and treason, at the divine prototype of goodness, truth, and 
mercy. His invidious eye and part of h^s sallow face are all 
that can be seen of him. 

Ffom the group of Priests, Scribes, and Pharisees, the 
sight of the spectator is agreeably and gradually led, by the 
contrast of several elegant women, bearing baskets of doves 
and flowers, to an inside view of the temple, where, in the 
Sanetuary, the seven-branehed Candelabrium bums in awful 
majesty. A peristyle of well-painted but plain colours, adorn- 
ed with lamps, conveys the roving eye to a glance at the gate 
called Speciosaj so well represented in one of the Cartoons : 
young Levites^ boys crying ^^Hosanna," and other figures 
of less import in the demujour^ fill up the intervals, without 
crowding, and direct our attention to a more interesting part 
of the picture. 

On the left side of the canvass, an elderly woman, distorted 
by complicated disease, is brought to Jesus by several friends 
and relations, two of whom appear to be Roman soldiers, 
whose sturdy mien and military dress contrast exeellently 
with, and set ofl", the pallid face and emaciated limbs of the 
sufierer, as well as the beautiful and most lovely features of 
her distressed daughter. 

In front of tlu9 afieeting group a Centurion is in the act of 
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kneeling : his attitude, the anatomieal merit of his figure, and 
the elassicai eorreetness of his costume, deserve our unfeigned 
admiration. He expresses vhat he feels, and appears to feel 
the most profound veneration for Him whom he so earnestly 
supplicates. Between him and Christ one of the principal 
groups is plaeed. 

An old man, worn out with a long and death-brooding ill- 
ness, is carried by two strong porters, one standing at the 
head and supporting the superior part of the body, the other 
kneeling, his back towards the spectators, and holding the 
feet and legs. Such attention has been paid to anatomy and 
oolouring in the working up of these two figures, that both, 
and especially the standing one, seem rather living beings 
than the masterly and successful efibrtsof a judicious pencil. 
But what shall we say of the sick man intrusted to their care ? 
The impression still remains, aind will not h§ easily removed 
from our mind. — Surely the expression on the face of the re- 
viving La%aru8y by 8eb. del Piombo^ is admiraMe ; and it has 
been whispered, that the restoring hand, whose original won- 
ders we are now relating, had somewhat to do there with 
making up for the rapacity of Time ; — here the expression is 
greater still ; we read in the half-sunk eyes, on the project- 
ing brows and quivering lips of the deea^ng man, lively 
hope and heart-soothing confidence pronounced witji the most 
energetic emphasis. His skeleton arms and hands are i^ised 
towards the real source of health and comfort, and bis feet, 
which h^I^n naturally to be the nighest part to the healing 
power, by a gentle glow of returning blood, which distin- 
guishes them from the general tint of the body, seem to have 
already felt the emanating virtue that flowed spontaneously 
from Him who alone could say, in truth, ^^ I am the life." 

Contrast is the most powerful engine a painter can make 
use of to secure admiration to his works. Mr. West has suc- 
ceeded wonderfully in this part^ and thence arises that secret 
charm, which, even at first sight, wins the approbation of the 
beholder. The beautiful woman who holds the crutch of her 
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d^ng father, the healthy complexion of her face, and the glow 
of her extended neck ; the fignre of the young man above ; the 
lovely boy annexed to the group ; the blind old man led by a 
lad ; the young Apostle, who seems engaged in eager eon- 
ierence ; the lunatie boy in the arms of his afflicted father ; 
the impassioned air of his two sisters, who are looking to- 
wards our Saviour ; all here deserve the mxMt unqualified ap- 
probation, and make the centre of the picture the focus of 
interest* 

COMPOSITlOJr. 

Thus far we have given, or, at least, endeavoured to give, 
a general view of the picture. . Now it remains for us to enter 
into the detail ; and we are startled at the idea of anatomizing 
a piece of workmanship, the tout ensemble of which, to be ade- 
quately described, would have required a pen and a mind 
equal to the pencil and genius that created it* 

It has generally been understood that the rule of the three- 
fold unity, so strictly adhered to by Greek, Latin, and French 
Dramatists, has an equal elaiiii upon the attention of Painters* 
In fact, an historical picture is, in itself, a silent drama, or, 
at least, a selected scene, the fleeting and momentary per- 
formance of which has, by the commanding hand of the Artipt^ 
been fixed on canvsuss* Yet we have to deplore that many of 
the great luminaries of the ehromatie world have often devi- 
ated from the unities of action, time, and place. It has been 
re€^ectfully, but most justly, observed, that the chef-d'oeuvre 
of jBapftael, mentioned in the beginning of these observations, 
labours under the incorrectness of a double itransaction ; a fault 
which, after this deluding precedent, and upon the high autho- 
rity of so great a master, crept into the w(n*ks of many of his 
followers, who, unfortunately, had neither talents nor elevation 
of mind sufficient to redeem, or atone for, the indisputable 
error. The unity of time has been also infringed upon by 
painters of all ages, but most egregiously by those who, tread- 
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ing the dark paths of the revmng art, had yet but a doubtful 
dawn to guide them thro^h the intrieaoies of their fantastic 
vaj« We often remark, in their performances, episodes which 
eertainly belong to other times, and personages who lived in 
ages previous or posterior to the principal figure. These ana* 
chronisms are most common in religious subjects, and cannot 
be accounted for, unless by the too-obsequious docility of the 
hand that painted to the impcriou^s directions and command 
of the hand that paid. The.unifyof \^lace has not been much 
more regarded by several others, who, on the same canvass, 
exhibit several scenes acted on different spots; placing in 
the corner of a Crticj/{anon, the Agony in the Garden 0fft kk 
the background of Vulcan forging the armour of •Eneas^ that 
very hero admiring the work under a tree. Happily, the pa- 
trons of the Art being less bigotted to their own whims, and 
the Painters, through the liberality of their patrons, less pe- 
nurious, these incongruities do not often hurt our eyes in 
modern paintings. 

In the valuable performance under our inspection; none of 
these hardly excusable faults are to be found. The last group 
(which, if we consider its high importanQc as an integral part 
of the whole, we have but slightly sketched) constitutes, with 
the person of Christ, the entire subject : all the rest is acces- 
sary. No episode, no digression is idly introduced which 
might detract in the least from the full attention of the be- 
holder; and, although the son of God appears to feel for all the 
sufferers who surround him and entreat his benevolent atten- 
tion to their respective infirmities, yet the entire scene con- 
sists in the act of healing the sick man. 



BESIGJr. 



When a Painter has conceived a sublime composition^ and 
his hand has chalked it out on the pannel or canvass, much 
more still remains to be done. His de^fn, as the word is 
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UDderstood in a more speeifio sense, ought, by its eorreotness 
and aptness, to answer the grandear of the intentiim. Here 
again, in this second part of a great Painter's duty, we shall 
have the pleasing task of praising the President of the Royal 
Aeadeniy* The outlines are every where in the elassieal style 
of the Roman Sehooi, and the *^ airs de tit^^ elegant, varied, 
and pure. M o repeated similarity, no mannerist's eontortions, 
disgust the eye ; no forced, o^ositions of figures and of limbs 
puzzle the critic's mind. . ** • 

The extremities, so often negleeted by some of the aneient 
masters, are here admirably articulated and highly finished ; 
^fi e9en that part (which, though apparently of little conse* 
qiienee, Lud Caracci deemed so difficult to draw with agree- 
able truth, that he himself composed, after the best specimens 
in^ nature, a cannn or rule for it) the human ear^ wherever it. 
meets the sight, is boldly pronounced, and expressecl with in- 
disputable mastership. The feet of Christ are those wfa^cb 
Magdalen anointetl and kissed, and the sandals are in perfect 
harmony with them. The feet and hands of the old man are 
entitled to great praise, also, though of a very different appear- 
ance : His knotted and ache-worn fingers and bare phalanx- 
ed toes, may serve as a study for any artist who desires to 
become perfect in anatomical accuracy. 

The hands of Jesus are very remarkable. The left one is 
so judiciously, so happily placed, that it appears insulated,- as 
in nature, in the ambient air; and the right, which balances 
the other in graceful equilibrium, receives, between the index- 
finger and" the thumb, the brightest my of light to be found in, 
the whole picture : as if, being the organ through which the 
divine power emanates and manifests itself, it ought to havQ ' 
emitted, above all the rest, an acms of brilliancy and incom- 
parable radiance. Hence, from this single spot, in the gene- 
ral economy of the keqring^ the light decreases, through the 
well-understood medium of ehiaro oscuro, into still visible 
shades. 

We must not forget to mention here the boldness pf thc$ 
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Artisrt in placing the bright circle of glory, which surrounds the 
head of Christ, close to the spot which exhibits the seven lights 
of the mysterious luminary in iM Sanetum Sanctorum of the 
Temple. A common artist would have been alraid lest the 
accidental background might have outglowed the brightness 
of the light which emanates from the beloved Son of Him who 
said, ^^ Let there be light." Conscious of his power, the Artist 
places the one nearly upon the ^ther^ and, by this most ortho- 
dox contrast, exemplifies the rising dawn of the Messiah's 
glory upon the slow-retiring twilight of the fulfilled types of 
the Mosaic law. 






COLOURIJ^G. 



This essential part of painting acts, sometimes, as a pass- 
port for any kind of composition ; and its irresistible magicy 
by the help of what the Italians jexpressly term lo strepitOy 
often lulls the most supercilious mind into blindness at the sight 
of glaring defects in invention or design. Free from too much 
bustle and eclat, the choice of local colours in the draperies 
and in the variety of complexions, arising from the difference 
of sex andage in the persons here represented, bespeaks great 
taste and discernment. No blunt transition, no abrupt break- 
ing from one colour to another, no scattered lights force the 
perplexed eye to rove from place to place, in the motley maze, 
until it turns away harassed and tired, kn'6\%ing nut where to 
find a spot for repose. Speakiog of the rainbow, to tl^e va- 
rious nuances of which he contpares the diversified tints on 
the loom of Pallas and her rival Arachne, the poet says : 

In quo diversi niteant cum mille colores, 

Transitus ipse tamen speptantia lumina fallit : 

Usque adeo^ quod tang^t idem est, tamen ultima distant. 

Ofid, Met. vi. 65. 

This transition, through a variety of colours, is here very 
happily enacted. The eye is pleased^ not ^dazzled, by the 
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^ggvegsdion of so many tints, and dwells with delight, as on a 
fresh assemblage of blooming flowers tastefully disposed by a 
judicious hand ; indeed, we are not afraid to say that this is 
the best coloured picture which the pallet of Mr. West ever 
produced, and that every good and impartial judge will find 
in it. 



« 



il degm cohrir 'tU Lombardia»'* 



The draperies have.jn general a great deal of truth, and 
that flowing and ^^ mo'e'lleux^^ which so well established the 
Bti|^eri6rity of JBaroccto, Andrea del SartOj P. Veronese^ and 
RuhmiSj in this department of the art. 

!nHaii'and Bassano are much praised for their boldness of 
toueh,^t)ioir daring and rapid handling the thanderbolt of the 
graphic Muse, and Tintofeito himself was styled, ^^ ilfulmine 
dtpenello;" the venerable President, whose hand seems to have 
not yet felt the cold chill ofttdvanced age, gives us astonishing 
proofs of steadiness, correctness, and strength ; and although, ' 
lit a proper distance, every figure in the picture, every part 
of tfaoniigiires, appears highly finished, the whole effect is the 
resuItN)f appropriate touches boldly struck where they ought 
to be. 

*The clearness of the pigments, the free and unmuddled man- 
ner in which >they seem to have been laid on, the cleanness and 
purity of the glazings, assure us that this chef-d'oeuvre, in* 
stead of fading, will improve under the hand of slow-working 
Tim6 ; and that, long after we have shut our eyes tothe beau- 
ties of nature and of art, posterity will think, when gazing in 
admiration at this great effort of genius, that its author must 
have united and possessed the best qualities of the greatest 
artists : 

"II vero natural di Tiziano, 

" Del Correg^o lo stil paro e sov'rano, 

" E di un Rafael la ^usta simetria." 

Sorniet addressed to JS/icold del Abbate. 
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coj^cLusiojsr. 

A Painter, in the first enthusiasm of composition^ when his 
genius, pregnant with slow-coneeived schemes, wandering in 
the illimited fields of Fancy, finds, or thinks he finds, at last, 
a safe spot to rest upon, begins to embody his subject, and to 
give visible shapes to floating and undecided perceptions ; he 
generally pauses, as if struck with self-created awe at the im- 
portance and diflieulty of the undertaking — all the parts that 
constitute his art rush at once on. his imagination, and he 
weighs in the scales of judgment and taste, how to keep a pro- 
per equilibrium between all the bearings of his theme. Whe- 
ther the economy of the picture before us is the result of such 
•proceedings in the vast and extraordinary mind of the Vrorthy 
President, or the mere efiect of a happy chance concatenating 
successful combinations, we cannot take upon us to decide ; 
the fact is, however, that no painting hitherto known to us ex- 
hibits a better ^^ tout ensemhle^^^ and we trust that the enco- 
mium we have bestowed upon the Painter and his work (were 
it in need of other support than truth and a sight of the pic- 
ture itself) will be sufficiently justified by the impartial ver- 
dict of men of taste and knowledge, which are everywhere to 
be found in the United States. 

Were we even insensible to the charms of painting, we 
must conclude, that this performance is not overrated, and 
that America is possessed of a jewel, which, in later times, 
will attract to our shores men of taste and wealth from all 
other parts of the world. 



ADDRESS 

•JO AKTJttTHy ttTUDENTS, AND AMATEURS OF THB 

iriNE ARTS. 



M^UK vapid progress of the liberal arts in this eountry, 
und (lie generous patronage which they consttntly receive from 
men whose names are both an honour and an encouragement 
to any institution they condescend to support, call upon us to 
pay them greater attention than has hitherto been done in any 
monthly publication.—- We consider the Arts as the friends of 
man ^ his glory in the sunshine of prosperity and wealth ; his 
support In the difficulties of want ; and we have reason to 
thinks (hat an article, consecrated to them in the American 
papers^ would he at once interesting, instructive, and amusing 
to the pubUc.*-~There the artist would find the result of his 
labours im|>artially estimated ; the amateur his taste generally 
confirme4^ sometimes improved and enlightened ; and occa- 
sional obti^rvations on the Fine Arts, founded upon undisputed 
pHneipIes would lead the student in the path he chooses to fol- 
low% The field whieh is open before him is immense, the ma- 
terials iiiittieroiis wbA 
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